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MILL TOWN MIRACLE 


Nor many years ago, the 14 mill towns 
around Greenville, South Carolina, were as 
dismal as their names. Imagine receiving 
mail at a place called Union Bleachery or 
American Spinning. The houses were clap 
hoard boxes standing bleakly at attention 
earshot of the 
kept 
perfunctory 


within factory whistle. 


Company police order. Company 


schools purveyed education 
which ended abruptly in the fifth grade. 
Then eame L. P. Hollis, a big, restless 
welfare worker whom everybody in the 14 
towns ealled Pete; and at once things began 
to happen. As newly appointed school 
superintendent for the district, he set out 
to edueate, not merely boys and girls, but 
each one of the 25,000 inhabitants. ‘‘It is 
he said. 


You 


environ- 


not enough to teach children,”’ 
‘““You must also teach the parents. 
must enrich and improve the 
ment.’ 

This is the sort of thing pedagogues have 
Pete Hollis put it 


ereating a 


been saying for years. 


into practice, school system 
which has made over the dreary towns into 
attractive and happy places to live, changed 
a listless people into self-respecting, pur- 
poseful citizens. 

If you walk through any of the towns 
to-day, where family incomes average less 
than $1,000 a vear, you see pleasant lawns, 
gay and individual with shrubbery and lily 
pools and home-made garden furniture. 
Before Hollis appeared there were no lawns, 


no gardens. Broken glass and tin cans dis- 


GEORGE KENT 

Pig added reek 
The pigs have been banished 
Of their 


firured the vards. pens 
and ugliness. 
The yards are bright with flowers. 
own aecord, the men laid sidewalks, edging 
the curb with low-growing plants, created 
publie rose parks. The cost of these im 
provements came out of the pockets of the 
mill workers—and it came voluntarily. 
More than the mere look of the streets 
and houses has undergone a change. If vou 
probe more deeply, vou find these people 
enjoying far better health than formerly, 
their chil 


Their ereatest 


reading more books, handling 


dren more intelligently. 
the 


Hollis, has become the true center of all 


pride is school system which under 
community life. 

Pete Hollis is a tall, 200-pound gentleman 
in his middle fifties, the son of a cotton 
farmer. He came to the mill towns encire 
ling Greenville as a welfare worker, and in 
a few vears he knew every man, woman 
and child. Everybody had good reason to 
know him. He was the man they came to 
when in trouble. If a house burned down, 


Hollis was on the scene, not with 
but to 


credit for new furniture and clothine. He 


empty 


condolences, pledge his personal 


hasn’t changed. His secretary complained, 
‘*He never has a dime because he is always 
lending people money. Everybody owes 
him from $10 to $50.’’ 


of amiable 


He has a number 
eccentricities. He is always 
buying new hats and as quickly losing 


them. But in all that coneerns the schools 
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and the community, he is a far- 
sighted planner. 
The appointment as head of the school 


When 


the schools of the 14 towns consolidated as 


system was virtually forced on him. 
District in 1923, the job 
offered to 


reputation in the edueational world. 


the Parker School 
men of 
Sev- 
the 
buildings, read the figures in the 
and declined the offer. So 


was given, in desperation, to the 


of superintendent 


Was 


eral isited the distriet, took a look at 
ancient 
meager budget, 
the job 
cOmMMuUnITS wheel horse, Li. IP. Hollis, who 
had never taught school a day in his life. 
The schools were the long out-moded red 
brick variety, but the new superintendent 
decided that what money he had was going 
to be spent for education, not architecture. 
Kine bui but 


teaching and books, paints, tools and food 


dings were desirable, eood 
were more Important. 

So he set about to clean the old buildings 
within an inch of their creaky lives, ripping 
out the screw-down seats, and junking an 
acre of blackboards. In the carpenter shop, 
the bovs knocked together a lot of plain 
tables and chairs, at one third the cost of 
conventional equipment. These were easily 
ar- 
the 


Qn these cheap tables, no child 


moved, could be stacked in a corner or 


ranged in a eircle informally about 
teacher 
was afraid to spill paint or smear clay. 
Small, but 


made a difference in the attitude of the ehil- 


low-cost improvements, they 
dren 

Hollis took charge, the vounesters 
the 
windows and rubbishy vards were the rule 


throughout 


before 


threw stones at schoolhouse. Broken 


the district. To day, vou find 


youngsters lingering long after dismissal, 


reluctant to leave their reading and ham- 


mering and brewine. Seores arrive in the 


morning before their teachers to get in a 


lick or two on some treasured project. 


What is more, they leave the rooms neat, the 
playground free of litter. 
In much the same spirit, Hollis over- 
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He beve: 


the use of a vacant summer camp and 


hauled the system of teaching. 


vited his entire staff to spend six weeks 
the country working out plans for improve 
He 


for this local summer school. 


ment. brought in eminent educators 
The cost was 
so low and the possibilit les for fun deseribe l 
SO enticingly that some 160 teachers cam 

Mornings were given over to study; after 
noons and evenings to sport. In this atmos 
phere teachers who had merely nodded at 
each other in the school corridors got ti 
know each other, and before the summer 
the 160 had 


with Hollis’ enthusiasm for community edu 


ended, most of become. fired 
cation. 

After three years of these study camps, 
he broke sharply with the old lockstep, reei 
tation-by-rote type of education. There was 
heated opposition from conservative men 
bers of the community, and 46 teachers 
resigned in protest. But the great mass o! 
people believed in Pete Hollis, and his im 
provements stuck. 

To keep teachers on the alert is still an 


He 


pays salaries above the state average; he 


integral part of the Hollis program. 


lends them money when they are broke; he 
organizes picnics when they go stale. On 
Hollis 
bovishly proud of his skill with a steak, a 
A few 


years ago, he took 26 teachers and the schoo! 


these occasions, is chef, and he is 


bunch of seallions and an open fire. 


cook to New York for the summer session at 
Teachers College. They all lived at one 


apartment house, meeting over home- 


cooked meals to discuss their discoveries. 
Another time, a considerably larger group 
traveled by bus to inspect the Bronxville 


(CN. Y¥.) both the 


school paid half the expense and was amply 


schools. In instances, 
repaid by the number of ideas that emerged 
from the experiences. 

Walk down any street in the 14 towns, 
any hour of the day or night, and sooner 
or later you will see the process of com- 


munity education at work. It may be the 
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brary on wheels which rolls from door to 
or, lending books and magazines. It may 
be a health tent set up on a corner or the 
s<-hoolmobile with a woman inside baking 

seuits. to show the women the value of 

ectrical appliances. A few years ago 
when illiteracy was a problem, Hollis hired 

ne teachers and sent them to hold classes 
vhere they could, in the homes, the schools 
and the factories. At the end of the vear, 
135 adults had learned to read and write. 
A full-time psychiatrist goes through the 14 
towns, giving parents expert advice on the 
management of their children. 

One afternoon, Hollis was stopped on a 
Gireenville street by a wealthy merchant. 
‘Pete,’’? said the man, ‘what would you do 
with $1,000 ?”’ 
might think at once of the leak in the roof 


Hollis men- 


The average superintendent 


or the need for a new furnace. 
tally checked down his list of necessities 
and remembered the babies born on kitchen 
tables, the large number of mother and in- 
fant deaths due to ignorance and poverty, 
and replied, ‘I would do something for the 
women who were going to have babies.’’ 

The merehant turned Pete Hollis around 
and, using his back as a rest, wrote out a 
check for $1,000. With the money, Pete 
Hollis took over a five-room frame dwelling 
adjoining the high school, put in beds, en- 
eaved nurses and started in a small way the 
now Maternity Shelter. Later, 
funds from the Duke Foundation and the 
American Woman’s Hospital enabled him 
to expand the shelter’s facilities. 


famous 


In ten years, some 2,400 babies have been 
delivered in this school hospital. Found- 
lines and ailing infants born elsewhere have 
been taken eare of, and several thousand 
women have come regularly to its clinies 
for pre-natal and post-partum attention 
and advice on birth control. 

High-school girls in the senior class enter 
the shelter each morning, don rubber gloves 
and mask, bathe babies, make up formulas 


If their parents con- 


and help the mothers. 
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They 


spend part of the morning in a small lecture 


sent, the girls may watch a delivery. 


room, learning nutrition and physiology. 


In this atmosphere, the facts of sex and 
reproduction seem natural and are received 
seriously. After the girls have put in 20 


hours at the shelter, they earn coif and 


apron, becoming Health Couriers. Armed 
with a kit containing a mask and_ ther 
mometer, they go from house to house, 


preaching the importance of proper screen 
ing and eating and reporting any cases of 
ilIness that need attention. 

Second only to the shelter in interest is 
the People’s College, a day and night insti 
tution for grown-ups, whose slogan is char 


“All 


for all sorts of people.’ 


sorts of classes 
3,200 men 


learning 


acteristically Hollis: 
Some 


and women attended last vear, 


everything from how to sing in a choir to 
the art of setting a table. One elass arrived 
to find two large quarters of beef hanging 
from the ceiling and a local meat cutter 
and 


ready to leecture—as he cleaved, cut 


look for in a buteher 


-on what to 
The sehool 
There 


machine shop to 


sawed- 


shop. lights blaze until past 


midnight. are a complete textile 


plant and which mill 
hands, men and women, come after their 
day’s work is over to learn skills that will 
mean advancement. 

No matter where I went in these schools 
| found the children but 
behaved, all of them intensely interested in 


No bells 
rules 


unfettered well 


what they were doing. rang im 
There 


A voungster could leave his 


the halls. were no against 
whispering. 
class without permission. There was noise, 
to be sure; there was also arresting accom 
plishment. 

In almost every room, I found typewrit 
ers, cooking apparatus, carpenter tools, ma 
terials for painting. And it comes to pass 
that everybody learns to type, cook, work 
wood and draw. If they seek professional 


expertness, they can vet it. Here is the 


Hollis system of supplying the materials, 
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the incentive. The 


individual. 


the 
rest IS up to the 


opportunity and 


Science study begins with some personal 
interest. It may be an enthusiasm for air- 
planes or simply a desire to repair the fam- 
Whatever if 


the student’s private door opening into the 


ily electric tron is, it becomes 


vast room of selence. Some years ago, a 
eroup of boys visited the children’s museum 
at Washineton, N.C 
proposed to build a museum of their own. 


Pete Hollis, always receptive, said, ‘‘ Why 


On their return, they 


not ? 

The help of the boys and girls through- 
out the school system was enlisted. It was 
to be a log-cabin museum, and a campaign 
to sell logs at a dollar a log was launched. 
The 


and in the course of time filled with trea- 


money was raised, the museum built, 
sures that only gangs of curious, ferreting 
youngsters can find. 

of the 


Parker is the vear-end science fair. 


One most attractive features of 


Kvery- 
windmills whieh aetu- 


thine is there from 


water to tomatoes grown in 
At the last fair, 


were weleomed by a 24-foot long electric 


ally pump 


chemical solution visitors 

sign, student built, which spelled out the 

word Parker in letters four feet high. 
Another fair, given by the physical-edu- 


cation department, features singing and 
dancing by groups of youngsters and 
adults. The high spot last year was a 


paveant-dance, interpreting by pantomime 
the making of cloth in the modern cotton 
mill, beginning with the boll and ending 
with the bolt. 
tion and a significant one, this rhythmie 


It was a remarkable produc- 


portrait of the textile industry rendered by 
the sons and daughters of southern factory 
hands. 

(lasses meet as committees of the whole 
to carry on essential routine drills or group 
projects; or they may meet as committees of 
one or more, developing projects of their 
own, aided only by an occasional word of 


advice from the instructor. When a piece 
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of work begins, a eall goes out to the c 
trally located Materials Bureau, and in a 
short time, a truck arrives with books, pi! 
of mounted photographs, cartons full « 
pamphlets, films, phonograph reeords, lu 
ber, nails—everything necessary for. th: 
carrying out of an idea. 

A group, for example, will become inte: 
ested in colonial America. One group de 
cided to build a house; and they built on 
a facade with a small room back of it, right 
in the classroom. To learn about architec 
ture, they went by bus to Clemson Colles: 
not far off, where the famous John C. Ca! 
For addi 
They 


went through 15 volumes before they had a! 


houn House welcomes visitors. 
tional detail they pored over books. 
the facts they needed. Against their house 
they later gave a play, which in turn r 
quired more delving for costume detail and 
La hl 

They 


dishes—and again there was research. 


eolonia! 
At 


the end of six weeks, these youngsters had 


speech patterns. cooked 


had a great deal of fun and knew consider 
ably more about their subject than any text 
book-fettered boys and girls would have 
acquired in a like period. 

In the ease of the older students, who 
for one reason or another want to quit 
school, Hollis solved the problem a 
vears ago by getting them half-time jobs in 
The rest 
of the day they spend in school taking sub- 
This 


is to-day a well-organized work-and-study 


few 
the careers they wished to pursue. 
jects tied in with their main interest. 
program. Sixteen classes meet under work- 
ing foremen, with a gift for teaching, in the 
factories. You will find these young people 
waiting on you in department stores and 
They straighten your fen- 
work in 


beauty parlors. 
ders, print your visiting ecards, 
offices. 

At the moment Pete Hollis is planting 
He has set his goal as 50,000 
Several thousand are 

He is also working 


dogwood trees. 
trees for the District. 

already in the ground. 
these days on a recently acquired school 








\ ST 


mp, called Hobbyland. He has become a 

arm advoeate of year-round education, in 

orating the summer camp with the school 

rriculum. 

The whole program of community educa- 

mn in the Parker District is earried out 
through funds raised by loeal taxation sup- 

emented by some state support. And on 

s program Hollis spends each year only 
$54.05 per pupil, whereas  edueation 
throughout South Carolina costs $67.21 per 
pupil. 

| told the story of Hollis to a prominent 
edueator the other day. He remarked that 
the most striking feature of the Hollis 


Bwemt@.... 
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achievement was its universal applicability. 
It is the sort of thing that could be done, he 
felt, equally well in every community in 
the land. Here is education without frills 
at low cost that is producing fine citizens 
and restoring family life. 

If this system of schooling and commun 
itv self-help could be reproduced a thou- 
sand times throughout the nation, then the 
mill-town masterpiece of a man, who for- 
vets his hat but not his people, would be 
indeed a miracle. <All that is needed is a 
shoe-string for capital and a belief in the 
willingness of men and women to help them 


selves. 





“KEEP ’EM FLYING” 

Piuar the spirited slogan recently adopted by 

e national defense is stimulating wide interest 
nthe formation of college and city flying-cadet 

ts is apparent in releases from the War De 
partment’s Bureau of Public Relations present 
ng data on activities, either under way or 
planned for the near future in the field of 
aviation. 

Under date of May 23, it was announced that 
prospective flying cadets who have not had two 
years at an accepted college or university would 
be required to take examinations (scheduled for 
August 12) in seven subjects instead of nine 
as formerly, and of these five—English compo 
sition, arithmetic, plane geometry and_ plane 
trigonometry—are required; two may be chosen 
from the following subjeets: United States his- 
tory, general history, elementary physies, inor- 
ganic chemistry, any modern language except 
English. The passing grade for the entire ex- 
amination is 70 per cent. Examinations are 
viven four times a year at 54 stations and cities 
in the United States and possessions. In the 
last two examinations held, about 2,500 candi- 
dates presented themselves. All candidates, 
whether taking the examination or submitting 
a college registrar’s transcript of their two- 
years credits toward graduation, must present a 
birth certificate and three letters of reeommen 


dation. They must be between the ages of 20 and 
26 vears, be unmarried and in excellent health 

On May 26, it was announced that the first 
college flying eadet unit had been organized at 
Leland Stanford University under the plan 
vhereby units of 20° students each may be 
formed by the commanders of the nine eorps 
areas of the United States. Other universities 
and colleges are rapidly moving into line: The 
University of Tennessee has reported two units; 
DePauw University and Ohio State University, 
one each; the University of Texas and Texas 
Technologieal College (Lubbock), three each; 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 
(College Station), two; Baylor University 
(Waeo, Tex.), Southern Methodist University 
(Dallas, Tex.) and North Texas State Teachers 
College (Denton), one each; De Paul University 
(Chieago), two; Utah State Agricultural Col 
lege (Logan), Montana State College (Boze 
man) and Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechan 
ical College (Stillwater), one each; Washington 
and Lee University (Lexington, Va.), one 

A War Department release of June 10 states 
that the first city flying-cadet unit has been 
organized in Pittsburgh. It is expected that 
hoth eollege and city units will multiply rapidly, 
partially owing to the “recent adoption of legis 
lation giving new benefits of insurance and 


bonuses to Army Aviation cadets.” The num 
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ber making up the unit is also a drawing factor, 

ince 1t permits groups of friends to enter the 
ervice together and enjoy that comradeship 
vhich, as the great flier, St. Exupéry, declared, 
is born of “union in the same high effort.” 

\ir Corps officers are visiting cities and col 
lew to set forth the advantages of the training 
offered to flying cadets and to give applicants 

physical examination. The chief of the Air 
Corps will assign those who are accepted “as 

unit to an Army supervised flying school,” 
where they will receive 30 weeks of training in 
“primary basic and advanced courses.” Upon 
rraduation they will be awarded commissions as 
econd lieutenants, Air Corps Reserve. Cadets 
in training are paid $75 a month and allow- 
ances; and after seven months of free imstrue- 
tion, which, in addition to flying, ‘includes 
courses In navigation, meteorology, radio and 
other subjeets important in military aviation,” 
a monthly stipend of $245, “coupled with a 
flying course valued at thousands of dollars, an 
opportunity to develop a career in the growing 
field of aviation and a chance to assist in the 
National Defense Program,” is in reach of thou- 
ands of college men. 

The Air Corps has arranged for 150 college 
rraduates to pursue a nine months course in 
meteorology in the following institutions: Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, First Corps 
A Tens New York 


Area; California Institute of Technology (Pasa- 


University, Second Corps 


dena) and the University of California at Los 
Angeles, 


Chicago, Sixth Corps Area. 


Ninth Corps Area; the University of 


Candidates chosen 


for the course will be designated fiving eadets 
on a non-flying status and will receive $75 a 
month in addition to allowances for rations and 
quarters. Those completing the course will be 
commissioned seeond lieutenants in the Air 


Corps Reserve. 


TESTING TRAINEES FOR THE ARMY 

COMMANDERS in charge of Army camps have 
had their work greatly simplified by the tests 
that have been perfected for the classification of 
drattees as they pass through reception centers. 
A release from the War Department states that 
“through its personnel-selection systems it 1s 
securing better potential soldiers than original 


studies had anticipated and placing the 


right man in the right place in the Army.” 
Officers in charge are “guided by the tests,” b 

do not aecept them as final. Adjustments ot 
the system to the individual, “searching inte: 
views” and other factors are taken into ¢o1 


oe 


sideration before it is determined “in whi 
arm or service any selectee should be trained.” 
In disagreement with the estimated intel! 
renee scores of a civilian eross section of men 
of military age, the following grades were re 


ceived by “a comparable group of approx 


mately 130,000 trainees”: group I, 9.51 per 
cent. instead of 7 per cent.; group II, 37.62 
per cent. instead of 24 per cent.; group PTT. 
29.25 per cent. instead of 38 per cent.; group 
IV, 15.60 per cent. instead of 24 per cent 

group V, 8.02 per cent. instead of 7 per cent 
In other words, only 31 per cent. of the civilian 
cross section rise above the normal group IT] 
rating, whereas 47.13 per cent. of the trainees 
are “above average,” and only 23.62 per cent. of 
the trainees fall below normal, whereas th: 
civilians would have 31 per cent. “under 
average.” 

Scoring the intelligence of the trainees is by 
no means all that the Army Personnel System 
accomplishes toward keeping square pegs out of 
round holes. The testing program “provides 
four types of tests in addition to the routine 
recording of the trainee’s eivilian occupation.” 
Besides the general eclassifieation in intelligence, 
there are a non-language examination, tests of 
aptitude of mechanical and clerical types and 
a minimum literacy test. 

The non-language examination is given to 
those who have no facility in speaking or writ- 
ing English and is so administered that ques 
tions may be answered by numbers and signs. 
That illiterate men are not necessarily dull is 
indicated by the fact that “about 30 per cent. 
of the men falling into Group V are moved into 
a higher grade when given the non-language 
examination.” 

The aptitude tests are given to men who fall 
into one of the first four groups of the general 
classification and who are not classified as to 
occupation. The idea is to fit the trainee to the 
unit in which he ean be of most service and at 
the same time be congenially employed. 

The minimum literaey test, given to those 
whose background or intelligence is not suffi- 











' 
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“to absorb the essentials required of basic 
diers,”’ protects the Army against “dead 
This test may, in time be replaced by 
idual examinations better suited to dis 
comprehensively, the particular work a 
on ean do or the retraining of which he stands 
I eed. 
Phe Personnel Procedures Section in the Per 
nnel Bureau of the Adjutant General’s De 
partment is working on modifieations of the 
various tests and improvements in procedure, 
to the end that more types of “aptitude and 
ability’ may be appraised. There is also a Re 
search and Analysis Group trained in psychol 
ey and “familiar with military procedures,” so 
that no time need be lost in preliminaries when 


{ 


the young soldier goes into training. 


THE PI LAMBDA THETA RESEARCH 
AWARDS 

Pi LamMppa THeta, National Association for 
Women in Edueation, has announced three 
awards of $250 each to be granted on or before 
September 15, 1943, “for significant research 
studies in edueation.” The Ella Victoria Dobbs 
Fellowship Fund has made possible the grant 
ing of these awards. 

The subject for research is ‘Professional 
Problems of Women,” any aspect of which pre- 
sented by any person of graduate standing or 
by any member or group of members of Pi 
Lambda Theta, “whether or not engaged at 
present in educational work,” or by a chapter 
of Pi Lambda Theta, provided that the study 
has not been published, shall be eligible for the 
awards. Subsequent publication of the study 
Winning an award shall in no way be restricted 
“except that Pi Lambda Theta shall have the 
privilege of inserting an introductory statement 
in the printed form of any study for which an 
award has been made.” 

The following persons constitute the Com- 
mittee on Studies and Awards: Marion Ander- 
son, Ginn and Company, chairman; Lillian B. 
Lawler, Hunter College (New York City) ; Cleo 
Murtland, University of Michigan; Helen M. 
Walker, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and Florence H. Wilson, West Newton, Mass. 
To this committee three copies of the completed 
study shall be submitted by June 1, 1943. 

All inquiries regarding the awards and “the 
form in which the final report shall be pre- 
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pared” may be addressed to the chairman, Ginn 


and Company, Statler Building, Boston. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON RURAL EDUCATION 

A SPECIAL bulletin recently issued by the Com 
mittee on Rural Edueation, an affiliate of the 
American Country Life Association, operating 
on grants from the Farm Foundation, proposes 
that state couneils on rural hfe and education 
be organized “as an initial step in the diagnosis 
of problems of rural education in the various 
states.” The objectives of the councils would 
be (1) to become widely informed, through pub 
lications and reports of the state departments of 
edueation and other publie agencies, of rural 
life conditions and needs; (2) to disseminate in 
formation and furnish inspiration to local com 
munities; (3) to stimulate research; (4) to de- 
velop “a coordinated and unified program” for 
dealing with rural problems; (5) to demon 
strate “better practices in rural education,” so 
that the value of “proper school and community 
relationships” may be visualized and under 
stood; (6) “to endorse and work for the kinds 
of laws needed to promote better rural educa 
tion,” and (7) to cooperate with all agencies 
whose purpose is to think through the problems 
of rural life. 

As to the raison d’étre of such state councils, 
the committee calls attention to the fact that, 
whereas in 1880, forty per cent. of all those 
gainfully employed in the United States were 
engaged in “agriculture, mining and forestry,” 
in 1930 only 25 per cent. were so engaged and 
that “the share of the national income going to 
agriculture as well as the per-capita income of 
farmers has steadily decreased.” Farmers 
have 31 per cent. of the nation’s children of 
school age, but “only 9 or 10 per cent. of the 
nation’s income.” The increase of farm tenancy, 
and sueh “destructive forees” as the depletion 
of the soil through erosion and the diminution 
of other sources of wealth are faetors in the 
situation now facing rural pupulations. Youth, 
in particular, are hard hit, beeause migration to 
the city does not relieve their plight ; the city 
has more of its own youth than it can take care 
of, as the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers pointed out in the bulletin, “Rural 
Youth.” 

Of the agencies, governmental and other, that 
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are at work on these problems, the committee 
declares that the oldest of them all, the rural 

school, is the one that seems to have the least 

understanding of rural life as it is to-day and 
to make the least effort “to adapt its program 
to the pressing needs of rural-community life 
and children.” The school is handicapped by 
meager funds, poorly trained teachers, short 
school terms, a lack of health and welfare ser- 
vices and by too little responsibility on the part 
of most teachers for bettering community stand- 
ards of living. These shorteomings will not 
correct themselves; hence, in the opinion of the 
committee, “there is need in each state tor a 
coordinated program and unity of action 
wherein each ageney may do its work in the 
light of a knowledge of the aims and activities 
of all the other agencies.” 

The new type of rural sehool, as envisioned 
by the committee and described in “The Rural 
School of the Future” (Leaflet 71 of the series, 
Personal Growth Leaflets, which are published 
at cost and may be ordered from the NEA), will 
be “planned in the light of the best current 
thought both about edueation and about rural 
life values”; it will “be built at the most con- 
venient center of a district’; it will either in- 
clude a high school or it will be a “feeder” for a 
cooperating high school; it will be “a social 
center and workshop for the community”; it 
will have a “rich curriculum” and_ teachers 
“trained to use appropriate methods of teach- 
ing in such a school... and to give meaning 
and motive to all work”; it will be a “school for 
lite,” a community institution where neighbors, 
both children and adults, work together “to raise 
the standards of comfort, enjoyment and wealth 
of all the members of the group”—an all-year 
school, in short, suited to the needs and interests 
of the people summer and winter. 

Roseoe Pulliam, president, Southern Illinois 
Normal University, is chairman of the eom- 
mittee; Imam E. Schatzmann, its executive see- 
retary. Its offices are at 600 South Michigan 


Boulevard, Chieago. 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF PUBLIC EDU- 
CATION IN THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Kast of the larger islands of the West Indies 

lies a group of about a hundred smaller ones, 


among which are the former Danish West 


Indies, now, since their purchase from Denmai 


in 1916, the U. S. Virgin Islands. In addition 


to some lesser spots showing above the sm 
rounding Caribbean, they comprise St. Thomas 
St. Croix and St. John. 

In May, 1841, the first publie school w 
opened in the Virgin Islands, and in May, 1941 
a week was set apart in which to celebrate, 
St. Thomas and St. Croix, the centenary o! 
publie education. La Grande Princesse Rura|! 
Sehool was built on St. Croix by the Danis} 
Government in 1840, but it was not dedicated 
until 1841. 

These two islands, though only forty miles 
apart, are separate and distinet as muncipalitie 
and each has its own sehool system and school 
board. There has been in St. Thomas a “de 
mand for skilled handicraft workers, efficient 
domestic servants and trained office workers,” 
and to fill this need, C. Frederick Dixon, super 
intendent of the Charlotte Amalie High Sehool, 
organized a commercial Division in 1934, so that 
boys and girls who desired it might have prac 
tical training for loeal jobs. Courses in ear 
pentry and cabinet making, mechanical drawing 
and conerete work were introduced for the 
boys; training in home economics, dressmaking, 
fancy needlecrafts and home mechanics, for the 
girls. The handicrafts classes are attended by 
both sexes, the boys learning to make belts and 
baskets, the girls, hats, mats and pocketbooks. 
Charlotte Amalie, which is the capital of the 
Islands, gave immediate employment, in 1938, 
to the first graduates of the commercial division. 

In rural St. Croix, though there is some de- 
mand for more vocational education, the sternest 
need has been for improvement in “the reading 
skills of the children” and for better teaching 
material. Repeated failure of the sugar crop 
made it necessary to enlist the help of teachers, 
parent-teacher associations and visitors to the 
island in raising funds for library facilities. 
To-day the needs of the elementary schools have 
been largely met. In the country there are 
“reading centers,” usually nothing more than a 
table and chairs and books enough to fill two 
eases, and two “traveling libraries,” the gift of 
visitors, consisting of chests containing about 
forty books each. In the grammar schools of 
the towns good libraries are being collected; 


and, in addition, teachers have stored away in 
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emade cupboards much “illustrative teach- 
niaterial” that may be used again and again. 

An article in The Christian Science Monitor, 
written before the celebration by A. Thurston 


Child, superintendent of edueation, St. Croix, 
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vives the impression that the adage, “Where 
full 


fication in the voeational studies of St. Thomas, 


there’s a will there’s a way,” finds justi 
and the “school libraries and curriculum labora 


tories” of St. Croix. 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


ALBERT MARTIN GATES, Sr., president, Brew- 
n-Parker (Mt. 


been appointed president, South Georgia Teach 


Institute Vernon, Ga.), has 
ers College (Collegeboro), to succeed Marvin S. 
Pittman, whose dismissal through the influence 
of Governor Talmadge was reported in ScrHoon 


“pb Sociery, August 2. 


NoLEN M. Irby, professor of edueation, Uni 
versity of Georgia, has been elected president, 
Arkansas State Teachers College (Conway), to 
succeed Ileber L. 


eave 


MeAllister, who has been on 
of absence for service with the National 
Guard and has now resigned to continue his 


ervice to the country. 


GLENN W. Topp, superintendent of schools, 
Lewiston (Idaho), has been appointed presi- 


dent, Lewiston State Normal School. He sue 
ceeds J. E. Turner, whose retirement was re 


ported in SCHOOL AND Society, January 25. 


THE REVEREND J. ARTHUR HECK has been 
appointed the first full-time president of the 
Evangelical School of Theology, Albright Col 
lege, Reading, Pa. In addition to his adminis 
trative duties Dr. Heck will conduet two courses 

theology and the practieal work of the min- 


ister. 


ELMER BECKER, general secretary of Chris 
tian education, United Brethren in Christ, has 
been elected president, Huntington (Ind.) Col- 
lege, succeeding Harold C. Mason, who retired 
ago. O. R. 
serving as acting president, has resumed his 


two years Stilson, who has been 


duties as dean of the college. 


H. Happon Duptey, former teacher in the 
publie schools of Virginia, has been appointed 
president, Chowan Junior College, Murfrees- 


boro, N. c. 


Paut J. Geutnas, of Shelburne (Nova 


Seotia), has been appointed head master, Cook 
Aeademy (Montour Falls, N. Y.), 


Bert C. Cate, who has resigned. 


succeeding 


retired last 
Gartield 
(Wash.) High School, has been appointed dean 


GEORGE NEYMAN PortER, who 


June from the prineipalship of 
of the newly organized Everett (Wash.) Junior 


College, which will be opened September 3. 


Epwin Davin Pusey, professor of edueation, 
University of Georgia, has been appointed act 
ing dean, College of Edueation, succeeding Wal 
ter D. Cocking, who was dismissed by action of 


Governor Talmadge. 


HarrY K. NEWBURN, associate professor of 
secondary education and director of the Uni 
versity High Sehool, the State University ol 
Iowa, has been appointed dean, College of Lib 
Arts, to 


retirement 


eral succeed George F. Kav, whose 


was reported in ScHooL AND So 


CIETY, July 26. 
Howarp Hopkins, formerly of the staff of 
Purdue University, has been appointed dean, 


College of Pharmacy, Ferris Institute (Big 


Rapids, Mieh.), to sueceed Simon Benson. 


CHARLES DIERKSON has been named acting 


dean, College of Business Administration, Santa 
Clara (Calif.) University. 
J. Kelly, who resigned, June 1, to accept a posi 


Wash 


Ile succeed s Edw a rd 


tion with the federal administration in 
ington, D. C. 

O. W. Rerymurn, head of the department of 
Oklahoma, 


has been appointed senior professor of classical 


classieal languages, University of 


languages, University of Texas. 


Ivan B. Tayvor, in charge of anesthesia at 
the hospital of the University of Pennsylvania 
since 1939, has been appointed professor of 


anesthesia, Wayne University, Detroit. 


THE following appointments have been an 
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Hobart College and William Smith 
(Geneva, N. 


sistant professor of sociology 


nounced by 
coordinated institutions 
\ : Leo Srole, as 


and anthropology and acting chairman of the 


department of sociology and economics; Stuart 
M. Jamieson, instructor in economies, Oberlin 
Ohio) College, assistant professor of eco- 
nomies; Seymour Dunn, research associate in 


ocial science, Cornell University, assistant pro- 
fessor of political science; Alan M. G. Little, 
instructor, Harvard University, assistant pro- 
Robert E. 


administration, 


fessor of Greek and Latin; Consler, 


instructor in business Univer- 


of Western 


professor of 


Ontario (London), assistant 


business administration. 


GrorRGE D. STRAYER, JR., professor of educa- 
the George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, Tenn.), has been appointed associate 
School of Edueation, 


protesso r of education, 


Indiana University. 
Fritz Repu, 


thority on 


internationally recognized au- 


mental hygiene and social group 
work, has been appointed associate professor 
Publie Affairs 


University, succeeding 


work, School of and 


Work, Wayne 
Hatt Campbell, resigned. 


of social 


141] 
mM ladl 


HELE 


been 


REESE and BEATRICE TOURTEBATTE 


have appointed assistant professors of 
Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 
Miss Reese has been on the staff of Wittenberg 
College (Springtield, Ohio) ; Mme. Tourtebatte, 


at the 


French, 


University of Chieago. 
reference librarian, 
College of 


appointed 


HeNrY E. CoLeMAN, JR., 
Western Washington 


(Bellingham), 


Edueation 
head ie 


brarian, George Avery Bunting Library, Wash- 


has been 


ington College, Chestertown, Md. 


AT a 


elation ol 


recent meeting of the American Asso- 


Collegiate Registrars, the following 


officers were eleeted: A. fi. Larson, registrar, 
Eastman Sehool of Musie (Rochester, N. Y.), 
president; Helen H. Burgoyne, registrar, Uni- 


versity of Cincinnati, vice-president; R. F. 


Thomason, registrar, University of Tennessee, 
secretary; S. Woodson Canada, registrar, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, treasurer; Leo M. Chamber- 
lain, registrar, University of Kentucky, editor. 
The former president, E. J. Howell, registrar, 


Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 
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(College Station), has been called to service in 


the U. S. Army. 


THe following persons have been elected 


superintendents of schools in counties of several 
Wallace W. 


sueceeding Ralph A. 


states: Steeples, Jackson Count 


(IXans.), Patterson, r 


signed; J. Grady Simmons, Hughes County 


(Okla.), succeeding Jim J. Ragland, resigned: 
Francis Roscoe Kniss, Clearfield County (Pa 

P. Trostle, retired; A. H 
(Va.), 
Schoenoff, Sauk Count 
Sabin, 


succeeding William 
Camden, Amherst 
W. D: Cox: 
(Wise.), 
(Wise.), succeeding Bertena B. Schroeder. 


County succeeding 
Kurt R. 
Inez Count 


and Sawyer 


B. W. Hartiey, dean, Green Mountain Junior 
College (Poultney, Vt.), has been elected supe 


intendent of schools, Dover, Del. 


LEE J. McEWAN, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Binghamton (N. Y.), has been elected 
superintendent to sueceed Daniel J. Kelly, re 


signed. 


Howarp D. McEAcHEen, president, Monett 
(Mo.) Junior College, has been elected superin 


tendent of schools, Pittsburg, Kans. 


A. W. MorGawn has been elected to the super 
intendeney of schools, Twin Falls, Idaho. 


GLYNN R. CLARK has been appointed director 
of the new guidance program of the public 


schools, St. Louis. 


Winson COLLEGE has announced the follow 
ing retirements: Jennie Strevig, professor of 
sible, after twenty-four years of service; Edith 
Vivien, assistant professor of French, after 
twenty-two years; Margaret K. Chambers, head 
warden and official chaperone, and Elisabeth 


Riddle, official hostess and assistant to the dean. 


STEPHEN W. NILE, a 
department of physics, Hamilton College (Clin- 


member of the staff, 


ton, N. Y.), since 1932, has resigned to accept 
an instructorship in physies, Princeton Uni- 
versity. 

Garcia D. Pavey, superintendent of schools, 
Lincoln County (W. Va.), resigned, August 1. 


Recent Deaths 
Myron H. Swenk, chairman, department of 
entomology, the University of Nebraska, died, 


July 17, at the age of fifty-seven years. Pro- 
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or Swenk began his eareer at the univer- 
as laboratory assistant in entomology 
104-07), served as adjunet professor (1907 
)), assistant professor (1910-11), associate 
‘fessor (1911-14), professor of economic en 
ology (1914-19) and became chairman of the 
artment, 1919. He held the posts of assis 
entomologist, Nebraska Experimental Sta 

»n (1907-13), associate entomologist (1913 


}) and entomologist since 1919. 


Cue REVEREND THOMAS CARROLL POWERs, 
ce-president, De Paul University (Chicago), 
died, July 24, at the age of fifty-four years. 
Water J. HimMEL, professor of botany, the 
University of Nebraska, died, July 23. Dr. 
Ilimmel had served as associate professor of 
biology, Maealester College (St. Paul), 1924 
7, when he became professor of botany at the 
iniversity. He was fifty-two years old at the 
ime of his death. 

Lewis F. Garey, professor of rural eco 

nies, the University of Nebraska, died, July 
24, in his fifty-fifth year. He had been a 

ember of the staff of the university since 1935 
and had done extensive work in agricultural 
research. 

Henry M. CRESSMAN, superintendent of 
chools, Atlantie County (N. J.), from 1909 
until his retirement last June, died, July 25, 
at the age of sixty-nine years. 

CuarLes G. Hewrrtr, who has been on leave 
since September, 1940, from the post of NYA 
administrator for the State of Maine, as an 
officer in the National Guard, died, July 25. 
Mr. Hewett served as administrative assistant 
(1935-36), as aeting state director (March 
August, 1936) and as state administrator, 1936 
1), 

HeLeEN EnizasetH PrcK, dean of women, 
Rhode Island State College (Kingston), died, 
July 26. Miss Peek began her work at the 
college as an instructor in English (1915-19) 
and became, successively, assistant professor 
(1919-24), professor (1924-41) and dean of 
women, 1926. She was fifty-eight years old at 
the time of her death. 

HENRIETTE SCRANTON, a librarian at the Uni 
versity of Michigan, died, July 28. Miss Seran- 
ton had served as assistant librarian, Vassar 
College, and in the publie libraries of Elmwood 
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( Ind.) and Painesville (Ohio) before foing to 


the university in 1921. She was sixty 


old at the time of her death 


Orro HELLER, dean emeritus, School of Gradu 
ate Studies, Washington University (St. Louis), 
died, July 29, in his seventy-ninth year. Dr. 
Heller, who was born in Tietseh (Germany), 
came to this country in IS83 and became in 
structor in Greek, La Salle College (Phila 
delphia), 1887-90. In 1892, he went to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology as in 
structor in modern languages, trom which post 
he went to Washington University, where he 
served as professor of German language and 
literature (1892-1936), protessor of modern 


Kuropean literature (1914-37) and dean, 1923 


37. He retired in 1937. 


Ropert FRANZ Foerster, former professor of 
economies and director of the division of in 
dustrial relations, Princeton University, died, 
July 29, at the age of fifty-eight years. Dr. 
Foerster had served as instructor in social ethies 
(1909-13) and as assistant professor (1913-21), 
Harvard University. He was director, Social 
Research Council (Boston), 1911-13. He be 
came professor ot economies, Princeton Univer 


sity, 1922, and retired in 1926. 

THE REVEREND JOHN W. SPEAKE, who retired 
last June as president, Lander College (Green 
wood, S. C.), died, July 30, at the age of sixty 
seven years. 

Frances L. KNApp, dean of freshmen and 
chairman of admissions since 1925, Wellesley 


College, died, July 31, in her sixty-third year. 


Guy Montrose Wuippie, psychologist, edu 
eator and editor, died, August 1. He was, sue 
cessively, assistant in psyehology (1898-1902), 
lecturer in science and art of education (1902 
04), assistant protessor | 1904-11) and assistant 
professor of educational psychology (1911-14), 
Cornell University. He was associate professor 
of education (1914-15) and professor of edu 
eation (1915-18), University of Illinois; acting 
director of the bureau of salesmanship research 
(1917-18); professor of applied psychology, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology (Pittsburgh), 
1918-19, and professor of experimental edu 
cation, University of Michigan, 1919-25. From 
1928 to 1937 he was editor of elementary-school 
books for D. C. Heath and Company. For 
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1x years he served as secretary-trea- 
irer of the National Society for the Study of 


Yearbooks. He 


rave up the editorship during the present sum- 


twenty 
Kducation and editor of its 
ner and was to have retired from the secretary- 


ship in Mareh, 1942. Dr. 


Whipple was sixty- 
ve years old at the time of his death. 


Hl. Haroup AXxwortuHy, associate professor 


rf New York University, suecumbed 


soelology, 


Books .. =. 
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to a heart attack, August 2, at the age of fort 


seven years. 
Other Items of Interest 


J. B. EpmMonson, dean, School of Edueation, 
University of Michigan, will deliver the cor 
menecement address at the close of the summer 
session, Kent (Ohio) State University, August 


29. 





LEARNINGS: VAST QUANTITIES 
PROPOSED 


The Curriculum of the Common School. By 


Henry C. Morrison. xii+ 681 pp. Univer- 
ity of Chicago Press. 1940. $4.00. 

The Education of Your Child. By Joun Lovtis 
Stanford 


IlorN. 1x +208) pp. University 


Press. 1939. $3.00. 

So Youwre G nung to College. By CLARENCE E. 
LOVEJOY. xiv +3583 pp. New York: Simon 

1940. $2.50. 


Move ment. 


and Schuster’s. 


The Junior College By CARL E. 


SEASHORE. vit+160 pp. New York: Henry 
Holt 1940. $1.75. 
Pupil Personnel and Guidance. sy Rut 
STRANG. xil+356 pp. New York: Mae- 


milan Co. 1940. $2.00. 


Iv has often been noted that throughout the 
first third of the twentieth century the one hun- 
dred and twenty million people of the United 
States gave more of money, more of young peo- 
ples’ time, and more of popular hopes to eduea- 
tion than were given by the billion and a half 
other peoples of the globe. 

But much money, many years of schooling for 
all and great expectations are but half the 
means of fully developed systems of education 
for a long-lived people. Have ambitions for 


rich and expanded contents for those enor- 
mously expanded systems of schools kept pace? 

The above five books are one kind of evidence 
They show clearly the am- 


in the affirmative. 


bitions, at least of professional educators, to 
enlarge and enrich the contents of school edu- 
cations beyond all the bounds which might have 
been conceived even half a century ago. 

But they show also that those ambitions are 
not only as yet sometimes Utopian, but that as 


among different leaders there seems to be secant 


realistic agreement as to planned functior 
outeomes. 

The most conspicuous evidence of present-d: 
confusions over functioning objectives in thes 
as in large proportions of other recent books o: 
educational theory, seems to be failure to tak: 
realistie aceount of basie differences betwee: 
the kinds of school-induced learnings which o1 
the one hand contribute to personal cultures, 
civic cooperations and health conservation and, 
on the other hand, those learnings’ whic! 
throughout adult years minister directly to sel! 
support in a world where voeations are exte1 
sively specialized. 

All five of these books indeed render a kind 
of distant and vague recognition to the voea 
tional necessities of adulthood. “Guidance’’ is 
but not much of it seems to be 
At college levels 


students are expected to choose studies and even 


a popular lead 


realistic vocational guidance. 


colleges in the light of expected voeational pur 
suits. But still the illusion persists that the 
“Subject matter” studies of traditional general 
educations ean, by some magic, be made fune 


tional for later vocational specializations. 


book 


“from the beginning of the primary school to 


Dr. Morrison’s great covers ground 


the end of the junior college.” Besides chap- 
ters devoted to the usual groups of studies— 
Language, Mathematies, Graphies, Science, Re- 
ligion, Morality and Art—there are long chap- 
ters on Civies, Polities, Commerce and Industry, 
over 300 pages indeed. The fields covered by 
these four chapters, which have had little atten- 
tion from teachers heretofore, the author regards 
as constituting “the most important part of the 
book.” 

Throughout the earlier chapters Dr. Morri- 


son gives many examples of the “unit system” 


————— 
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tronely reeommended in his earlier book, 


Practice of Teaching.” 


Dr. Horn’s addressed directly to 


book is 
rents. The style is exceptionally lucid. In 
iny very practical ways its philosophy is eal 
ilated to make parents more sympathetie both 
vith the difficulties of their own children and 
th the problems of busy teachers. 
ort chapter on “The Child of Average Ability 
Hich Sehool and College,” while Part V is 
entitled: “High School, College, University—a 


There is a 


Section for Parents of Bright Children.” 
Dr. Horn’s cheerful and cooperative book is 
especially to be recommended to those literally 
illicns of parents who earnestly but vaguely 
aspire for their children “higher stations” in 
This 


an American 


lite than they themselves have attained to. 
reviewer has often referred to 
“eleventh commandment” directed towards chil 
dren, “Thou shall rise higher than thy father 
and thy mother.” Response to that laudable 
commandment has given our people much of 
their greatness—but at the cost, too, of many 


tragie, misguided lives. 


Dr. Lovejoy’s cheerful, spirited and brightly 
written book will prove especially helpful and 
encouraging to prospective students (and their 
parents) who must earn some or all of their col- 
lege expenses. Also his “Lovejoy College Rat 
ing Guide,” to which he devotes seventy pages 
covering 289 institutions which “deserve high 


, 


rank” and 606 “other institutions,” all grouped 
by states, is fully as useful a directory for 
school counselors as ean be had. A _ ten-page 
bibliography of very recent books and articles 
especially for counselors—ineluding, curiously, 
Adler’s “How to Read a Book,” but nothing by 
President Hutchins—rounds out a timely and 


helpful book. 


The veteran Dean Seashore, out of his long 
experience, gives us a helpful little book de- 
signed to be “an evaluation of this (the Junior 
College) movement in a sort of bird’s-eye view 
of the situation as a whole.” 

Dr. Seashore and Dr. Lovejoy, too, are both 
sensitive to the haunting spirits, malignant or 
other, which still people the dark twilight zone 
between “liberal” (or general) education and 
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realistic vocational educations. Much whistling 
s still needed by college administrators generally 
who would keep up their eourage on entering 
Probably in no other overphiloso 


this zone. 


phized area of modern educational theory are 
so many fictions and superstitions still cherished 
and publicized by leading edueators as in that 
whieh seeks to interpret the funetions of liberal 


edueation in relation to later suecess in lite. 


that 


called 


Under Dr. recently 


infant of 


Strang’s treatment 


born education earlier “voen 
tional guidance” becomes a highly matured di 


vision of “pupil personnel and guidanee (in 


ceneral).” 

The the 
suggested by her carefully selected bibliography 
under the divisions: Child 
Mental Health; Edueation 
School Environment Conducive to Effective Per 
Work; Programs Their 
Contributions of Administrators 
Work; 
Selection and Education of Teachers; Oceupa 
Social Soeial 


scope of subjeet thus coneeived is 


Dev elopment and 
and Guidance; 


sonnel Personnel and 
Evaluation; 
and Various Specialists in Personnel 


Usage, 


High 


Information, and 


Adjustment 


tional 


Hygiene and for School 
Pupils. 

The urgent need for more and better guidance, 
the author finds, is largely due to relatively re 
cent changes in social and economie eonditions 
“Among these (new) conditions are: (1) the 
wide range of oecupations (gainful vocations) 

117,000 

>) 


among which an individual may choose; (2 


according to one elassification! 


) un 
employment as a persistent problem; (3) dimi 
nution of parental responsibility for education 
and guidance of children; (4) an inerease in 
leisure due to unemployment and a_ shorter 
working day, and (5) an inerease from 1890 to 
1930 of over 1000 per cent. of children from 14 
to 17 years of age who are in sehool. 

When, however, Dr. Strang, following NYA 
practice, finds that there are 43,700,000 “chil 
dren and youth’—*youth” between 16 and 24 
vears of age—“‘for whose education and adjust 
ment society [our educational agencies?] should 
third 


is she not elasping hands 


take some measure of responsibility” —a 
of the population 
with the Utopians? 

DaAvip SNEDDEN 


PALO ALTO, CALIF. 
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Research... 








VOCATIONAL CHOICES OF STUDENTS 
FROM CITIES, TOWNS AND FARMS 


THat the vocational plans ol college students 


are often out of harmony with their abilities 


has been repeatedly demon 


and opportunities 

strated. And that the factors responsible for 
these choices are many and diverse is well 
known to all counselors.!. Among these factors 
would presumably be the locality of the stu 
dent’s residence. Previous studies have dwelt 
on the special problems of vocational guidance 


for rural youth Some have indicated signifi- 
cant diiferences between urban and rural groups 
in regard to their occupational plans and prefer 
of Maryland 


For example, in his study 


uuth, Bell found that 60 per cent. of those 


out-of-school desired some sort of vocational 


training, and that there were important differ- 
ences between the rural and urban groups in the 
The city youth de- 


types of training desired. 


sired more professional and clerical training 
than the farm group, while those from the farm 


} 
nentioned 


agriculture and domestie service 


ore often than those from the city. In a 
study of the attitudes of eollege women toward 
various occupations, Stevens found rather wide 


between the choices of “urbanites” 
The 
ence and give higher ratings to the city type of 
voeation, as Personnel Worker, Depart- 


Store Worker and Social Worker,” 


differences 


and “ruralites.” former “show a prefer- 


such 
ment while 
the latter “favor vocations in the fields of health 
and the arts.’* The comparisons set forth in 
the present paper will show in more detail how 
voeational choices of eollege students vary with 
then place oft residenee. 

The voeational choices of an entire freshman 

tf. J. Sparling, ‘*Do College Students Choose 
Voeations Wisely?’’ Teachers College Bureau of 
Publieations, 1933; E. D. Sisson, SCHOOL AND 
Society, 46: 765-768, 1937; E. D. Sisson, Occupa 
December, 1938. 
2 Martha Pinney, Jour. Educational Research, 25: 
1932; H. M. Bell, ‘‘ Matehing Youths and 
American Council on Edueation, 1940, pp. 


frOns, 


286-290, 
Jobs,’’ 
137-141. 
H. W. Be 
Couneil on 


‘Rk. B. 


ll, ‘* Youth Tell Their Story.’’ Ameri- 


Education, 1938, pp. 70-72. 
Stevens, Jour. Applied Psychology, 24: 


1940, 


class at Louisiana State University were « 
tained trom personnel folders filled out by th: 
On this folde 


the student is also asked to indicate whether hy 


students at time of registration. 


lives in a city, a town or on a farm, and this 
indication was used as the basis of elassifieatio: 
rather than the more rigorous method of ¢lass 
Whil 


it is recognized that the distinction between cit) 


fying according to population statistics. 


and town is not clear-cut, it seems reasonable t 
accept the student’s designation of farm res 
dence as accurate and to assume that the errors 
in the city-town distinction will not be such a 
entirely to vitiate the results. The vocational] 
preferences for boys and girls, arranged accord 
ing to eily, town or tarm residence, are pre 
sented in Tables I and Il. The figures in each 
case refer to the percentage of the whole group 
preferring that particular vocation. Thus, 41.85 
TABLE I 


VOCATIONAL PREFERENCES OF BOYS FROM CITIES, 
TOWNS AND FARMS 


Occupational choice ily Town Farm 
: . N=454 N=297 N=200 
engineering PTCA $1.85 34.54 22.00 
Business and commerce 11.01 10.10 3.00 
Medicine, dentistry, ete 8.59 9.09 7.00 
Agricultural occupations 6.61 8.75 36.50 
LY a Oto rar ar sear eg ye GOAT 6.40 5.00 
Sourmaligm 2 ..cccc secs 2.64 3.70 2.00 
GEOIGSy occ. e ecco 2.43 1.35 2.00 
Teaching and coaching 2.43 6.07 7.00 
Aviation and military 1.98 34 1.00 
Musie and dramatics .. 1.98 2.02 1.00 
Ns Se eee 1.76 1.68 2.50 
Miscellancous ........ 1.32 2.06 2.50 
Undecided ....... 11.25 13.80 8.50 

100.00 100.00 100.00 


per cent. of the boys from cities plan to go into 
engineering, 11.01 per cent. into some business 
or commercial field and so on. The very large 
number of men students who choose some form 
of engineering is evidently a reflection of loeal 
conditions in this region, which has just experi- 
enced a period of industrialization and exploita- 
tion of natural resources A comparison of the 
the 


some consistent differences. 


preferences of three subgroups reveals 
For instance, boys 
who live in cities choose engineering and com- 
mercial careers in relatively larger numbers 
than boys from farms. The trend is just the 


reverse for the agricultural and teaching occu- 
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City girls prefer seeretarial and busi- 


a 


obs and journalism, whereas girls from 











s prefer teaching. The percentages of 
TABLE II 
\L PREFERENCES OF FRESHMAN GIRLS FROM 
CITIES, TOWNS AND FARMS 

a City Town Farm 
cupational choice N=321 N=164 N=54 
Te ee er 28.51 34.15 16.30 
mereial and secretarial ya a | 17.68 7.41 
SYNGIOM). 2.0 00 coe sees 7.69 $88 3.70 
o ec. dietetics, ete. 6.33 8.54 7.41 
\ design, decorating 5.43 2.44 3.70 
Musie and dramatics 1.98 6.71 5.56 
| a, re 4.07 4.27 3.70 
\l ne, lab. technician b3.62 6.10 5.56 
N BUR” aia) anata at ote Galea ane yey | 1.82 5.56 
S BE WORM. oicn wi siete sichéisls ys | 1.82 3.70 
MiscellaMCOUS «e<sseceess 4.12 4.27 5.56 
AME) cde g orca etern athens 8.14 1.32 1.84 
100.00 100.00 100.00 


town boys and girls choosing these same careers 
s between that of the urban and rural groups. 
These results are in agreement with most of the 
previous work in showing (1) a tendency for 
city youth to prefer city jobs (engineering, 
business, journalism) and for rural youth to 
prefer agricultural careers. The extent to which 
teaching is preferred by farm youth of both 
sexes, and especially by the girls, is striking. 
The town group, while not outstandingly dit- 
ferent on any choice, has a slight excess of 
choices in the arts (music, dramatices, medicine 
and law). And finally, it appears that farm 
dwellers have less difficulty in deciding on a 
vocation than city students, if we are to judge 
by the numbers of “Undecided” answers. 

The students in this. group were rechecked a 
year later to discover their course registration 
as sophomores. At Louisiana State University, 
all entering freshmen are enrolled in the Junior 
Division, and transfer to the upper-division col 
leges of their choice upon completion of a satis 
factory scholastic reeord for the first year. 
lailure to earn the required hours and credits 
necessitates spending another year in the Junior 
Division. Of this group of 1,390 entering 
freshmen, it was found that 37.48 per cent. were 
enrolled as sophomores in the various colleges, 
30.22 per cent. remained in the Junior Division, 
and 32.30 per cent. were no longer on the rolls 
of the university. Considering for the moment, 
then, only those who were enrolled in the vari- 
ous colleges, we have the distribution according 
to loeation of residence shown in Table ITT. 


PABLIE Il 
PERCENTAGES OF SOPHOMORES IN VARIOUS COLLEGES 
ACCORDING TO LOCALITY OF RESIDENCE 
( ie Hi ENF 
City Town Farm 


College of Agriculture .. 10.81 14.20 31.00 
College of Arts and Sci 

ENED (4Nn'ml a a ees ee 7 7.46 7.65 18.00 
College of Chemistry and 

Physies .. waren ae 1.16 LSS » oo 
College of Comimerce ‘ 15.83 17.28 14.78 
College of Education eee 13.51 lo.44 Lo.55 
College of Engineering PE.2 15.58 INS] 


The figures in Table III are pereentages; for 
example, 10.81 per cent. ol the students from 
cities were enrolled in the College of Agricul 
ture. The group in the College of Arts and Sei 
ences is large because it contains all the pre 
medieal, pre-law, journalism and geology stu 
dents as well as those in liberal arts. In gen 
eral, the differences shown here are not as large 
nor as consistent as the differences in freshman 
choice. Nearly a third of the farm group is en 
rolled in agriculture; and more than a third of 
the city and town groups, in arts and science 
The differences in) commerce, education and 
engineering are smaller and more irregular. In 
other words, the farm group continues to prefer 
agricultural pursuits and to shun law, medicine 


and the arts; but the differences in other fields 


have largely broken down. Although there are 
several factors contributing to this change, such 
as selective promotion and mortality, one reason 
is, of course, altered vocational plans. A com 


parison of freshman choice with sophomore 
registration shows the extent of such change 
Taking both sexes together, the percentages of 
sophomores who had changed vocational plans 
were 18.53, 20.37 and 26.00 for the city, town, 
and farm groups, respectively. 

By way of summary, we may conclude that 
urban or rural residence is one of the impor 
tant factors conditioning the vocational choices 
of college freshmen. However, actual sopho 
more registration shows that students from 
farms prefer agricultural courses and urban 
students prefer pre-professional or arts courses ; 
differences in preference for commercial, educa 


tional and engineering courses are small and 


irregular. Finally, vocational choices of rural 


tho e 


freshmen seem somewhat less stable than tl] 


of urban freshmen. These data, plus the large 
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